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IMPROVTNQ commercial driving school IN5TRUCT0RS: 
PILOT PROJECT AT OHLONE COLLEGE 



I INTRODUCTION 

f ■ 

Faced wlt^b an^ever - increas Ing automobile" accident ratfe in the 
United States, and -anxious to find some way to overcome it, the ^ 
National Highway Ttrafflc Safety Administration (flHTSA) has sup-, 
ported programs to Improve the nation's highway safiety ' record , ^ 
These have Included .the design of highways, Regulatory fllganals 
and devices* and qther means of traffic control. Safety codes 
have been developed to control the design and production of ^ 
vehicles by the manufacturer , Still , the human element has , been 
found to be the cause of 80-85 percent df all traffic acci^nts. 

The need for ef f ect ive training and education In the safe , 
9peratlon of motor vehicles is evident. One of th6 alternatives 
for pr'eparlng persons to op^rnte motor vehicles more safely Is 
the private driving school * A^ustainlng flow df qualified in- 
structors^ ^ployed by private commercial driving schools Is vir- 
turally non-exlstant^ The schools often train th^ir own instructors^ 

^ Itiadlng to non-standard preparation. As a profession/ operators of 
^forniTierclal schools have been Interested In Improved training 

^opportunities for the ir Instructors , 

Community colleges have been recognized as having a coniyrl- 
bution to make in assisting the Industry to Improve the quality* 
of the Instructors . Manpower development t'^hrough educational 
programs at the par&p:;of essional and technical levels Is seen 
as-a responsibility ot the community college* \ 

The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) 
has been Involved In promotlnj^ highway safety In the past by support- 
ing the d^elopment and implementation of programs to train personnel 
for occupations related to highway safety* The training of driving 
schofol Instructors Is seen as one of the Important elements In this 
£?ffort,_^ 

Under jpontract with NHfSA, AACJC agreed to identify two com- 
'mMnlty colleges with the capabll ity /b^Cde 1 Iver Ing twb-year asso^clate 
■ t'p.ree programs for comfliercial driving school Instructors for the 
f)urposG of developing and testing an appropriate curriculum, Essex 
County College , Newark^ New Jersey, and Ohlone Col^lege, Fremont, 
California were selected to be the sites of the work, A report of 
the pilot project conducted at Essex County College was submitted 
to the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration In October, 
- 1974. . . ' . ' • ' 

te, ■ ■ 1 ■ 



This report reviews the wcirk conducted by AACJC (the Contractor) 
and relates the findings of . Ohlone College (the Subcont^ctor) as 
a result of the program as it dfeveloped over the two-year period. 
Emphasis is placed on flndinglB relevant to curriculum development. 
This report concludes workljnder Contract No! DOT-HS-207-2-337 . 

- . . . ■ J ' ' 
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1 1 . STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Under contract froui the National Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration CNHTSA) of * Che United States department of Transportation (DOT) 
(Contract No. DOT-HS-i"07''2-337) , the American Association of Community 
and Junior Collegeo (AACJC) was directed to identify two commimlty 
colleges with the capability of delivering two-year associate aegree 
programs to develop commercial drivipg school instructors t and to 
erter into an agreerpcnt with tbe colleges to perform specified tasks ^ 
associated with the programv agreements were executed by AACJC with 
Eissex Cbunty College in September 1972 and Ohlone College later in 
1972, ^ . ' , ' 

The specific taoke required by the agre^ement included: 

1 , developing and utilizing an advisory committee con- 
^ ^ sisting of persons knowledgeable in the field of 

commercial driving school instruction and operation; 

\ 

2, establishinj? working' Relationships with state and local 
highway j>afety ;ind vehicle adminisfe^rators andyche com- 
mercial driving school .industry to gain support for the 
program; ^ , - 

3, developing, a tv;o-year associate degree progiram as f 
previously opccified^ utilizing materials available ^ 
from NHTSA and other- souree^; 

4 , establishing^ procedures for self evaluation of the 
educational efforts ; 

offering the curricul.^^ as a full-time program of 
study beginning with the academic year starting in ft' 
September 1972, at Essex County College and September 
A 1973, at Ohlonc College and vin each term thefjeafter 
until the two-year program is completed-, ' 

6 , developing Job p^aCGment arrangements for students 
rfp^n completion of the progiram, 

^ The* goals of the program were set: ^:^=^^^^^ ' * \ - 

1. to provide professional career yCraining for qualified*^ 
Student candidates ; and / 

2. ta upgrade the training of existing instructors already ^ 
^ teaching for coinmerci^^ driving schools. 




An underlying assumption has been that prof esslonallzatU>n of 
the driver training instructor is needed to imptove-the skills ot 
tae driver, and that alssoct«te degree programs in community and 
junior cofleg^ would be appropriate vehicles tp produce such^an ^ 
upgrading' of the field. * • ' ' 
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III, RE\/IEW OF LITERATURE 



* - 

A review pf literature was cohductenJ to ident 1 fy^ trends in pro- 
fessionalization of the driver training tinsrructor , Included in 
the literature are textua*l materldls for use in teaching instruc- 
tors of drivier training;, an article suggesting methods of upgrad- ■ 
ing the field; pamphlets dealing with training of highway safety 
manpower; a model legislative proposal; a study evaluating diffjerent 
methods of driver- training for high school students^ and other mater- 
ials.. Tj^e ^Tfterature review is fully, documented In the Phase I repor 
of this project which is entitled "Improving Highway Safety Manpower 
Commercial Driving School Instructor Project at Essex County College" 
dated October 1974 and available from the NHTSA. 

A selected bibl iography has been included, to provide access to 
reference material for deTyelopment o^ further programs In the driver 
education effort of highway safety. The bibliography ie the last 
secj:ii)n <xi this report. 



.■ « ■ IV,. METHODOLOGY . , ^ 

To^meet the requirements of the contract, AACJC select&d sites ^ 
"following the crlfierl^ llstfed ^below. Essex Count^College and OhlcKje 
College ^demonstrated thelt' willingness £0 ^articipf&te , displayed a", 
Gommitthent by their admiaisCrative staffs to &arry out the ^rqject, 
indicated ability to absor|> most ^of the costs' of development and 
operation, and met other ci^iteria developefl ,by AACJC in consultation 
with reprtpsentatives of NHTSA, \ ' i.'^ ^ 

? V' - . - i : \ V • ^ ^ 

Criteria for Selecting Participatrng Xonnnunity Colleges: 

1. The college has the authority to grant associate degrees. 

2. The. college nas the potential to develop and deliver tech- 
nical " |^ainlng courses, ^especially those related^ to driver 
training instruction. . 

3. Ttte college had prior inteAst" in .transportation and/or? 
^highway safety occupations, ^ f ^ 

4. The college has the potential of obtaining the cooperation 
of the commercial driving school industry,' 

Th&^onimercial driyifng school industry in the -area served . 
by the college is larg^ enough to ^bsorb^any graduates that 
are produced "Tn the program- , /[ . . 

6. The college must be able to 'demonstrate support ^om the 
agencies with responsibility for regulating the driving 
SQhool industry in t,he st^te in which the 'college is located. 

7; Instructors who would be qualified tp teach the technical - 
courses in the curricuhim must be availal^le to the ^^college . 

8 . The college miist have the ability to start-up training mider 
the project by September 1973. - \ r ■ , ' \ . 

i- . ^ ^ ■ ^ , ■ ^ / 

9.. Tfie college must express a willingness to serve as a test 
'site . . . ' ■ ^ ■ , 

10, The college must have the ability to undertake the :>rojec^ 
* with funds primarily getier^teB by th6 institution. 



The curriculum was basedN^n guideline materials developed by the 
Humarr Resources Research Organization (HumRROU in part under contract 
/-(with NHTSA (Contract No. GH ^11-7602). The process of curriculurn 
development began .in late summer 1972 prior^ to the receipt of the 
completed HurnRRi) guidelines. An exte^nsive meeting involving repre- 
. 'sentatives fi?om Esse^C- County College, AACJCT, and HumRRO was held in 
. tHe fall of "1972 to incoi^orate HumRRO findings into the curriculum, j . 
Fitial development work' was completed in Spring 1973, and the progran: 
was submitted to AACJC. ' " 

^ ' ^ ' 

An advisory commit tee'^ was utilised extensively by Ohlone College 
both in the formative stages of the' project ancj during the instruc- 
tional* phase. The Cf lifornia Depa'r iment of Motor Vehicles established 
a statewide adSi^isor^committee of^diriver training school owners within 
California in l^te 1T372. The purpose of the committee was to advi.se 
the Department of Motor Vehicles pn ,the new regulations that were 
effective July 1, 1973. These regulations require persond who wish to 
. '^ecoipe licenced as instructors in California to take a sixty-hour . 
course of instruction prior to licensing. Rather than establish ^ * 
new advisory coniraittee, Ohlohe 'idecided to use the same state-wide 
advisory commit tee - wi th a few additions from the local community. The 
names of the advisory committee members are listed in Appendix I. 

Periodic on-site evaluations were. made by AACJC staff and con- 
sultants with prior experience in the field of professional driver 
training instruction and/or community coll-eg^ education. The moni- - 
tDrs reviewed the instructional aspects of the p^rograms , focusing 
in particular on the ^d^quacy o^ course content, faculty, instruc- 
tional materials, teaching aids, equipment and facilities. The 
monitors revi^we^. outlines and syllabi of the courses as well as 
Examinations and project ' assignment s to aid in making an assessment 
of the progress being made. In addition, meetings, were held with 
'instructors, students; and members of the advisory committee. The 
^ college coordina.tors were brieted by each monitor disclosing the 
findings of their visits. A written report was submitted by the 
monito^rs to the contractor upon completion of a monitoring visit. 

. ^ ■ ■ J. 

The subcontractors submit ted bi -monthly reports to the cgntrac.tor 
of the program. Periodic meetings were he^ld between representatives 
t/f the contractor " and subcontractors to. review the status of the 
n v. I ec t . 

The project wafs put under t-he Director of 'Occupational Programs 
dt Ohlone College." tlr . Halula was hiiied a part-time consultant 
and part-time instructor fof school vyear 73-74 to begin to organize 
and teach^the courses/ He was then approved as full-time teacher for 
school year 7A-75 to continue to teach and develop tfle curriculum and 

^><;rablish othe^ ar^as of Traffic Safety Manpower Training. Although 
support from the Koard of Trui>cees of the FremontrNewark ^Cortounity 
College District was somewhat hesitant during the first two quarters 

Kg project, the support and endorsement the school administrators 
. " uas excfellent^ .Dr. Robert Niederholzer , director of occupat^ions , 



Di . William Richter, dean of instruction, and Dr, Stephen Epler, 
president of the college > all eave strong, endorsement and support 
to the project and the further development, of Traffic Safety Man- \ 
power Training programs. ' V 

Beginning with the first ajivisory cotnmlttee at the San -Jose air- ^ 
port to gain the support of driving school leaders ^or initiation of 
this proje.ct, individual and public promotion of the program was 
^continued throughout tHe two year project period. Letters and notices 
o: class schedules were sent to airT:he driving schools in . Northern 
California prior to the start of the . coiirses ^ and advertisements were 
placed in area newspapers to inform the general public of this new 
program. Driving schools in the area also ran ads, for instructors 
who" were sent Into the' c6urses at O.ilone College and then hired by 
Che driving school as instructors. Examples of the promotional 
letters and advertisements are attached at the end of this section. ^ 
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V. FINDINGS ♦ 



The majority of students in the fir&t quarter were licenseci 
Instructors, and school owners attending the courses to evaluate the ^ 
program. A major Impetus for the two-year project was the sixty- 
hour instructor training- requirement , prior to licensing, initiated 
by the California Departifient of Motor Vehicles. This bill and. 
regulation were passed the previous year and were^ effective Jul^ 1, 
1973 , approximately two months prior to the beginning of . the proj ect 
at Ohlone College. , Although private driver training schaols could 
condudt this sixty-hour course for prospective instructors , the 
majority of small and middle sized schools (2*^8 instructors^ did 
rxpt conduct the course . They referred potential instructors either 
^ Key Driver Training School for their three week instructor train-- 
ing course or to Ohlone College. Some of the larger schools, schools 
employing nine or more instructors, continued theif "in-house" 
instructor training programs. 

Initially the major obstacle to more schools utilizing Ohlone' s 
instructor training program was the view t ha C even t he accelerated 
six weeks course meeting ten hours a week was too long for prospective 
instructors prior to employment . Because of this , the larger schools 
continued with their shorter two or three weeks' training courses. 
During the first three quarters ^ the college attempted to offer a 
shorter three weeks' course' rather than a six weeks* course, but 
found that^the majority of the students were working in some other 
field and needed to take courses during the evenings and weekends. 
Students retained their current employment while studying to qualify 
for a license to instruct /^Jrivlng in California. One local driving 
school was conducting instructor training courses open to all comers 
in the area during "a three wee"... ' 4urat^pn- f or;^150 . QO But it was 
not economically f eais^-ble to continue tnese^hort trai^ning courses 
because too often only three to five students would attend the 
accelerated three weeks V sessions . 

Gradually the schools began to realize that six weeks was not a 
long period of time for employment preparation. After the first three 
or tour basic courses were conducted*/ local schools fl^nd that the 
.ollege was a ready source of qualified instructors and they began 
hiring directly from the program. The majority of driving schools 
were Xn the habit ot waiting until they needed instrucl;or s ; then they 
would run employment ads . screen ^nd train these persons and have them 
on the job within two weeks. Most schools have found that this new 
requirement is not a hardship on the school owner if they plan a month 
or ^wo ihead on their instructor needs. Since Ohlone College is offer 
ing four basic courses per yr r to meet the state requirement, there ' 
is a ready availability of qualified in-structof s . Schools have found 
lhat there are more qualified Instructors available for employment now 
than there had been previous to the state requirement and the program 
at Ohlone. 
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During the Last advisory committee m^eeting for the Ohlone College 
project, the committee discussed Lengthening the six weeks* course to 
a full quarter course so chat more thorough instructor preparation 
could/ be given. * Schools represented at the advisory committee meeting 
did not feel that extending this course would create any hardship and 
were strongly in support of the concept of more thorough training. 
It appears as though a , turn-around in^ thinking i^- deVeloping now that 
the course and program are in operation. Prior to establishmen-t of 
this program, schools felt that thi& training had. to be conducted in a 
two or three weeks* period, now the maj^ority of schools using the pro- ^ 
gr^m at Ohlone CoLlege feel that an eight or ten week period with more 
thorough preparation prior to licensing is de'sirable . 

CaLifornia state laws reguLating drivei; training schools suggest 
tliis program for parivate driver training school instructors. Unlike ^ 
New Jersey, ^ persons taking the, course to U^come instructors are/not 
abLe; to ppen up" a competing school until the^ have taught for at least 
L.OOO hours at an established driver training school. None of the 
drivinj; schools in the Bay Area are threatened by this program, and 
the majority of them strongly support pre-licensing requiremerits for 
instructors . 

Another factor that appears to the writer to be favorable to the 
program atr Ohlone College is that it is being directed by a former 
schooL owner- in t^e Bay Area who formerly represented th^, interests 
of the driver training schoc5Ls on a state and national /level . 'Since 
tie director of the project is" familiar with the problems of driver 
t::aining schooLs and is trusted by t.he majority of t^e driver training 
schools, the project has the endorsement and support of 90X of the 
s'chooLs in Northern CaLifornia. 

V 

To maintain support for the program, instructors and' school owners 
well-known to private driver trainirg schooLs in Northern Cal^'^ornli 
were seLected to teach the eour^^es. Since it was a new program and 
student enrollment was unpredictable, all instructors were empLoyed 
on a part-time basis as needed, A brief background statement on % 
each instructor who participated in the project is attached. (App^^ndix 
II) 

o 

Since it was not necessary to have extensive equipment for cl;3Jis" 
room instruction, various classrooms were utilized for conductinj', t^e 
courses, both at the colLege and in the community at convenion!: I'x^-. 
tions. Neither space nor t ime permitted the establishment "of a ir.xL 
fic safety laboratory at the start of the project, but a traffic 
safety Laboratory has been established at the college. Instruct ionai 
aides and fiLms 'were borrowed from various schools in the area. Dur- 
ing the second year of the project, instructional aides and f iLmti v/ere 
' purchased and the coLlege developed a traffic safety library. 

Dual-controLLed' instruction vehicles were obtained frbm local 
driving' school . on a daily rental basis for the. laboratory phase of 
the courses. Since most in-vehicle instruction was scheduled qn 
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Saturdays In three vehicles, it was more economical torrent vehicles 
on a daily rate from driver training schools than obtain ^ dealer 
loon vehicle or purchase a vehicle. This arrangement was satisfactory 
Cur the colloge districL and the college continucR to conduct its 
laboratory phas>s of instruction in this manner. Initiation of a 
Driver Tralnlntj Instructor program does not r<^qulre- extensive expen- 
ditures for equipmeJit, vehicles, or space. Existing facilities,^ 
audlo^vlsual aides, and standard driver education equipment can be 
46 ed to provide effective and economical Instruction. L ^ 

All classes were schedol^ed in the evenings^ and on weekends to 
meet the needs of persQns employed. A two-year recap of courses 
offered and students enrolled Is contained In Appendix III. 

,A. Curriculum Develop'ment j 

A series of crourses wer-e developed according to current require- . 
ments for Inst^^tfctors In California - Areas that rueeded to be addressed 
in the preparation of Instructors were outlined. Eight courses were 
initiated In th^ i^arlous areas of private driver training ^school In- 
struction and mianagement- that were felt to be tHe most needed areas 
for thorougb preparation of personnel,, for private driver trafnln^' 
school s . In addition to these eight cours-es , special projects were 
established for study by students of driver training school Instruc- 
tion, Instructor supervision and training , and driving school manage- 
ment . These special projects enabled students to stiUdy In the field 
according to their level of knowledge and experience In driver t:Taln- 
Ing. Cooperative education projects were also offered so that students 
could continue to study on-the-job In cooperation with their employers . 
T:\e eight courses became the core of the Driver Training Instructor 
curriculum and are required for the Associate In Arts degree. Appendix 
IV contains the outlines of the eight courses. \,Appendlx V Is the 
Driver Training Instructor curriculum for the Associate of Arts degree. 
A curriculum guide-worksheet, ..\""ch Is used in counseling candidates 
and prospective candidates for the AA degree. Is Appendix VI. 

The project director, Mr. Paul Halula , Was consul tan t on the 
pr^jject that prepared the "Guide .for Teacher Preparation In Driver 
Educat ion : Driving School Edition He was able to organize the 
courses ami materials In general uniformity with the Guide. 

tt should also be noted that the *'Guide for Teacher Preparation 
, Driver Education: Driving School Edition" Is a composite of all 
>f the driver education and ti;alnlng knowledge that had already been 
developed .for the teaching of students and Instructors In the field. 
Persons experienced in curriculum development In the field are able 
to fulfill recommendations of the Guide with very few changes In their 
'Ttrr^ont programs > 
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\ Analysis of the "Guide for Teacher [preparation in Driver 
Kducation Driving School Editio:§^" 

This Guide is the most extensive and comprehensive curriculum 
aid currently available in fJorth America , The manual is 'invaluable 
as a guide and resource manual and is excellent in organization and 
detail. The ^Juide is not a teacher's manufl^ and should not^ be con- 
sidered or utilized as such. When utilized in the perspective as 
an aid in the development of a driver training instructor program ^ ' 
the contents can be very valuable in curriculum development, lesson 
plans,, course outlines, teacher manuals, and as a resource book of 
available instructional materials. In Section C, Curriculufti Devel- 
opmGnt--Objectives of Driver Instruction, the Guide states, "The' 
Driver Education Task Airalysis was intended primarily as a. source 
of technical 'data to guide qualified curricaJ-um development special- 
i;;ts in preparing appropriate driver e^fecatiwi programs. It was not 
intended for direct application by driving instructors, , pother task 
analysis has-been performed by Malfetti (1970), While not as detailed 
as the Driver Education Task Analysis, the Malfetti analysis is pre- 
pared J^n a way that makes it more directly usable to driving instruc- * 
tors^" We feel there is a need to reiterate this statement because 
t^here appears^ to be misinterpretation as to the purpose and useful- ^ 
ness of the Guide, 

Although the Gu:ide is quite helpful, there is still a neeS for 
course put 1 ines , le^soW plans and teacher manuals to be developed 
priot to initiating thid program in community GoWegea anp other' 
educational institutions operating driver training school^* A large 
portion of the Guide tends to be predicated on the ideal /model f(ir 
instrucwr preparation. This is a good approach and the wain purpose 
for 1:he development of the Guide, However, in prac t ice , . S^nit iat ing 
those programs with the current instructor preparation requirements 
and current re^ulat ions for iriVer training sx:hools throughout the 
llnit^'d States requires care. Many sections of the manual ha;ve littK: 
. (Applicability to the needs of commercial instructor preparation 
prografns as the^^y are currently operated. 

The prefaee of the Guide stfiJuld note that for the preparation of 
dt^iver draining supervisors and driver training school owners or 
managers, all areas of the Guide are appropriate and should be included 
in prCfgrams preparing people for *these supervisory level position!^ 
However, when considering the current status of private driver train- 
ing schools throughout the United States and the preparation of 
instruttors for private driver training schools, it should be empha- 
sized that in this industry, as in any othet industry, occupatign, 
profession there. exists different levels of required preparation and 
involvement on tne part of persons employed in the field. When 
organizing curriculum and teacher * sa manuals for programs for the pre- 
paration of driver training instructors , much of the informatidn 
recommended by the Guide for instructor preparation may be impractical 
and ir;:el6vant: to the job level, 
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In private driver training schtjols, ninty/five percent of the 
jUM^p K' ;irc emp loyed a*> inrvehicic' instructors' in entry - leye 1 positions. 
It j^htnil d be noted t hat these enr ry- level posi t ions for in- vehic le 
instrui'tiori net?d only entry-level preparation. Additional prepara- 

I Lon fiir in-service upj^'^radin^ and supervisory positions can be and 
probably should be given at a later t ime . Although super vl sory 
knowledge is desireable on the part of all persons in any area of 
endeavor , it is not essentl'kl for entry-level preparation and some- 
times is undesirable. In the "real world" situations, super- 
visory or management level knowledge and j ob . respons ib il i t ies are not 
required for entry- level personnel ' * * - 

' ' > * 

The Guide Is useful for curriculum development for all levels of 
professional driver training school personnel , But when the Guide 
recommends that all of these area*6 should be emphasized when pre - 
piring^n try -level , in- vehicle instructors, the Guide is questionable. 

II the attempt to cover the whole o f 'commerc ial driving instruction, 
It does not adequately Emphasize the specifics of entry-level pre- 
para t ion. 

The Guide, although detailed and definitive in organization and 
content, is not organir.^d into job levels and needed skills for those 
levels . This is not a minor detail for general education to address 
and to ignore tt is to ignore reality. This Weakness of the Guide 
continues to block expeditious implementation of additional programs 
and improvement of current programs. ^ 

The'ea^rly sections -of tfie Guide deal with general knowledge of 
t le DroE^sional di^iver training field. The driving tasks deal with 
levers-'^f pjTQficiency for the student driver rather than how to give 
instructions in chese various maneuvers . The Guide does not address 
the problem of how to-, teach people to instruct drivers. Since the 
project is that of preparation of driver training instructors and 
not an evaluation of che studc driver's proficiency, the Guide still 
leaves much to be desired 3S a working manual for ' instructor prepara- 
I ion prpgrams . The teacher conduosting the instructor preparation 
courses must work out methods for teaching the various techniques and 
!:1 i 1 Is instructors need to learn. Standardized teaching methods for 
Leachers still have not been developed in the Guide, Only standard- 
ized segments of the various areas o? the student driver skills and 
r^rr r iency are included . Al though the two go "hand in hand" , they 

not ' the same . Methods and procedures still must be developed for 
.al L ty instructional programs for driver ins true tors . 

To assist in analyzing the Guide for professional driver training 
instrucrors, levels of job res'Donsibility , along the lines of that 
current ly practiced with private driver training schools , have been 
^ rp-itpd. The curriculum guidelines have been evaluated according to 
y Levels . They are : 

* 
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I ln-V<>hicle Instructors 
II Clafisroomand in - Vehicle Instructors 
111 Supervision or Training; Directors J 
1 V tlanap^emen t Personnel or School Owrters 

* 

The analysis of the Guid6 at Ohlone College rated the appro- 
pr i at cnc'jj;; or^ inappropria teness of the Guide in the follov/ing man- 
ner ^ 

(A) - Appropriatie in present, form 

(A-) - Appropriate in present iowsx with need for additions. 

(C) - Appropriate with changes. 

M ) - 1 nappropr ia te . 

Tho following is an analynis of the Gifide suction by section 
is;i:/, r;it irrgs dt^scribed ;ibove C;ith comments on whv each rating wa^ v,ivert\ 

^^^'/r^Aiq'^_ \ - OBJECTIVES OF DRIVING INST RUC TION ^Ra ting A - fo r al l 
levels ■ " ^ , ' 

This^ one page on ob-j t'c 1 1 ve f? of drlA^ing instruction for commercial 
d ' i vin>', L ra in in>', schools very br iefly touches on ef f ect i ve driving , 
s n r r an<i federal requirement s for riri vi ng schools , and inst rue tor 
prt [jarai i Al though i t speaks br ix; f ly of ski 1 If ul and e f f ect i v£? 

^i^iving and diludt?s Id annual costs^in property damages and injur-Jir,. 
1 gsr 1 nt omt^ , pain and suffering, no statistics or information is 
/ivtn on what in skillful and effective driving and no atatisttcs^ 
(Qr ^ostJi are, outlined. Further comments on skillful and effective* 
iV i vi n^'^ . such as t he importance of the proper use of vision, A 
r.rea t^l V improve this sec t ion and be a better aid for curriculum 
dt'vr l()[)den t Some of the annual costs and statistics of accldentfi 
^ 111"] ho u.^eful here for persons developing lesson plans and ciutri- 
LMliii t)ur lines. Since specific statistics change .monthly they onlv 
r;i<^nt ion ihene factors. The section mentions *iome of the genem' vv- 
e .>{:imi.'nded rcqui rement s under t he Highway Safety Progr am Stand<itds, "'i' 
fails to i vt^ any specifics as to state requi remen ts , curren t 1 1 ',H'*^b : ru'^ 
procedures ^ or ^^ny type of Comparison on iostructor and drivinrr ; j 
requi remen t s in the various states . Thi s section is apprc^pr i a ■ ' 
T he inf orma t ion is not adequate for lesson plan development . 

St>r r i on _B - THE DRIVING INSTRUCTOR R a t ing A for all levels . 

1 hi « sec t ion is very comprehensive for all levels of )ob c al e - 
i,orf=f^ rpr private driving training schools. 

Scu t if)n t: - CUR RICULUM^ fcvELOPMENT - OBJECTIVES OF DRIVER INSTR UCTr()N 
Rat in^ A Tor TTTT levels . " 

Tht* concep L « covered in this section under oblectives of driving 
inst rucr inn are very go'od aYid much i^tif orma t ion cart be gained from this 
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aroa ior both curriculum dev<?lopment and iVrsTructor preparation. 
However, The way the material is or^ani^ed makes it app(?4r as chough 
it is not appro pr iace for entry- level instructor pre par at ion . This 
mat cr ial ia neeesfi^ary for ent ry - 1 eve I instructor pfepaJe^t ion but needs 
^to be (transferred into lay terms by the teact^r rather than discussing 
the concepts in academic terms auch as analysis of cr i t ica I i ty / * 
t tormina t ion of ins true t ional ob jee t ives , and beha vor iai objec t ives , 

Part^ 11 CURRICITLUTI DEVELOPMENT - COLLECTION mi> ORGANIZATION OF 
INSTRUCTrONAL CONTERTS- Rating A for leveJ^s III, IV , ' 

This section' of the Guide is geared more towards the supervisor, 
drivinf^; echool manager or person responsible for curriculum develop- 
' ment for instructor preparation programs. Although some pf the 
in format ion is ut II ized In instructor preparation in level s one and 
two, it in normally not part of the entry-level courses. 

CURRIC ULUM DEVELOPMENT - COLLECTION OF INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS AND 
Mgmr"^ n^tinR A for levels lU , tV , ' : T 

In an ideal situation of teacher ins true ttfr pre para t ion for 
comrnvtc t^il, driving fjchools, it would be goO;dr i'f all of these entry- 
level persons could be proficient in classroom Instruct Ion. How- 
t*ver, this) in not ,Lhe case and <ioes nor hold true In basic licensing 
procedures in- Ca 1 If ornla '^nd throughout the rest of of the states* 
Classroom t e aching ^ portions or driver education pprtlons of driver 
ini;t ruct ion currently given by private driving training schools 
are normatly given by^ the experienced instructors* level II, super- 
viHora, Ipvel III or driving school managers , Te vel IV , Normal ly 
enLry-leyel or in-vehlcle instructors need ^ore time and experience^ 
in instTljction before they f^el confident In the classroom or are 
r(*ady to learn classroom teaching techniques . However short-filghted 
this may be in the instructor preparation for private driver training 
school it still Is the case Jughout the United States . ^At the 
present t ime , al thougK;;5?rlvate bus iness enfcourages employees to learn 
different Job levels sto that they can be prompted, take on more re- 
sponsibility and more effective employees or instructors; they 
arr unwi 1 1 ing to spend the t Ime a^d resources necessary to give per- 
vitins compe t en<l: ies theyv cannot use immediately. Current entry-level or 
br'tsir toijrses for in-vehicle Instructors are not concerned v^l th pre - 
p vi^; indi vidua Is for lectures in classrooms , group discussions , 
} ^ p Iriylng , program Instruction^classroom projects and .problem 
ving Basic classes fof instructor's licenses Are concerned with 

one-to-one relationship of student and instructor In the vehicle * 

' TMULATE D IMSTRUCTION Rating I for aLl levels , 
* 

mnce .available information reveals there Is only one private j 
.*i,^L training school in the ^J^iLed States util Izlng a simulator 
for instruct ional programs , this section appears to be totally In- 
/Priaie for basic training of commercial Instructors, other than 
a general knowledge/ The Link Systems were franchising private 
iriver training schools around the United titates but the majority 
^^f Link Centers have been discontinued. Programs that would spend 
t ime on instr* Lor preparation for private driving schools in this 
r'lrea would not receive endorsement or support from private schools. 
Although this section (^f the Guide speaks favorably of siniulator 
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.Ir^srruct ion , private driving training schools have not ^end^orsed 
the use of s tmulators f or ' several reasons - The two research pro- 
je^cts conducted on the value of simulators show them to be some- 
what worthless. Simulators Increase the cost pf instruction rather 
than det:rease the cost qf Instruction and according to* the CaLi'fornla 
Driver Txaining Evaluation Study, ''students trained in slmul^or 
p^qgrani3 were Inferior on all training variables." r ' / 

J *In a cursory discussion of slmu^lator Instruction for Instructor 
prep^¥^tion for professional schools, some mention Should be made 
of why they ^re not used*and the research projects conducted on the 
valu^ of simulators: one being the above mentioned California Driver 
Training Evaluation Study and the other a study conducted by Paul 
Halula^ for the "Guide for Teacher Preparation In Driver Education: 
Driving School Edition" for the U. S. military. ^ Both concluded 
tt^at the cost^ef fectiveness comparisons make simulation Instruction 
appropriate for all driver instruction programs, including military , 
and public hl'gh school prog^rams. 

DRIVING UANGES Rating I for all levels . 

The Guide in the opening of, this section -states, ''driving ranges 
are. little used by" professional driving _38hools in the United States 
at the present time. Geographlcarl dispersion pf students and the 
cost of land appeared to be the' primary reasons. However, the pro- 
fessional Instructors' should be familiar with driving ranges.** The 
statement is correct and, even though some form of driver instruc- 
tion can be given on driving ranges, they are not economically fea- 
sible fpr private schpols and the,ir proper utilization Is minimal. 
Short ^iscusslons on driving rang&Q an^ simulation as part of in- 
srruction is, ap{>ropriate since many districts utilize both of these 
train ing procedures . 

ON-S TREET INSTRUCTION Rating A for all levels f 

This section is excellent and discusses valuable information and 
p'^oblems encDuntefred in on -the- street instruction . Most driving 
schools would probably disagree* with the statement '*llke the class- 
room , simulator and range , t;he stree t environment Should be used 
as an instructional environment having its' own special advantages 
art^ limitations , " Although the statement is -adcepted , Qn-s treet . 
instruction is considered the only real world* experience a driver 
receives, ^ This is the onTy place where safe driving and vehicle 
control can be cohducted effectively. 

L ESSON PLAN DEVELOPMENT Rating A for levels II, III, IV , . 

Excellent for areas indicated but not normally covered in basic 
courses fpr instructor ' s license . This section is a,n absolute 
necessity for the Associate in Arts Degree. 
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section D - CURRICULUM ADMINISTtlATlON RatlnR A for levels III, IV . 

t Although there is alwayfJ overlapplpg In job responsibilities, 
thii; is. not pertinent to entry-level personnel I and II* Some s^- 
t i^jn^ of it can be quite t\c'lpful ami informative to supervisory and 
management personnel levels III and IV, bsjt most- of the information 
is only applicable to admlnletraCorfi of public ^igh school programs. 
Private _ schools do not ^et Involved In some of the simulation for- 
mulas, procurement of range devices/ and o^her references contained 
in . this sec t lon< 

PLANNING ANb DESIGNING A DRIVING RANGE FACILITY Rating I for all 
levels ! ^ 

Again, as with simulation Inotructiorn, planning and designing 
a driving range facility* can be Informative to persojis Invoked In 
drivet instruction but Is not a neceseary part of- currlcy^in for pr< 
paring personnel for private driver training schools* 

PART II - DRIVING SCHOOL INSTRUCTION Rating I for all levels . 

The guide lntr<»ductlon to thjLo oectlort explains the reason for 
this rating. ' It states ''thla guide will not attempt to deal with 
the subject of preparlrife InsLructorG to conduct, effective Instruc- 
tion. That Is the province of general education. This section will 
deal only with the means by which competent teachers may utilise the 
methods and devices that have been prepared for driver education." 

USE OF THE MULTIPLE CAR DRIVING RANGE Rating I for all ^levels. 

PROGRAM ADMINISTflATIOM, ^Rating A for all levels, 

RECORD KEEPING Rating A for all levels. 

SPECIAL PROGRAM Rating A- for all levels. 

INSTRUCTING HANDICAPPED STUDENTS Rating A- for all levels. 

PART III - DRIVING TASKS Rating A- for all levels (Inadequate as 
a Guide tor Driver Instructor Preparation Programs) . 

The analysis of Part III, Driving* Tasks, demonstrates again that 
^ hough the Guide Is the most definitive and detailed manual cur- 
rently available for driver Instruction, the tasks are written for 
student * performance and not frcJm the point of view of lnst:^ctor 
preparation on "how to teach" the student specific tasks. Three 
sections of the Driving Tasks - Preoperative Procedures, Braking 
md Surveillance -^-^Ive some examples of the shortcomings of utilising 
the i^iuide's Driving Tasks for instructor preparation programs. The 
same weaknesses for Instructor preparation are In all o£ the tasks 
ire too lengthy to cover In this report. 
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Preoperat i ve Proeeduree 

^'N. Although the manual tells instructors to cover^^ll guages, in- 
^ struments and accessories, itr does not tell them how to include this 
section in the actual drivifig* task . ^ Th§ student should be instructed 
to locate and put into operation the dash controls by use of a ^'braille* 
technique . The instructor should have the student practice locating 
the controls with his eyes shut before the car is put into motion and 
without ^glancing down after the car is put into motion. The instruc* 
tor should be informed of an optimum time limit for, this section. In 
the first hour, no m^re than seven to fifteen minutes ^shdfeild be spent 
explaining the location and operation of the dash controls and other 
car accessories. The actual practice for the student* to locate and 
operate these controls can and should be integrated in future lessons'. 
If more time than this is given early in instruction, most of the 
time i^ wasted. Students at this point are not ready for extensive 
technical. details- 

Improper Seating 

This section mentions improper seating and how a ne^^river often 
sits in relationship to the 'steering wheel. This sect^^ would be 
^ a much greater aide to tfhe instructor if it explained proper seating 
and mentioned som^of the following points: adjust the seat before 
putting on the seat belt, the left foot should be able to reach the 
high beam control switch, the right heel should be on the floor. at 
the bottom of the accelerator, the right knee should be slightly 
bent with about a two inch gap between the underknee and the edge of 
the car seat, the elbows should be slightly bent and pointed slightly 
away from the body, the hands should comfortably reach the ten and 
two^position on the steering wheel with a slights bend in the elbow, 
and the student's eyes should be at least two inches above the top 
of the steering wheel. If types of this information were add^d , the 
instructor would have no doubt in his mind about the exact sitting 
position for ^ student driver. 

1 

Stoppin^J ' ^ ^ ' ' 

The section on braking mentions that th^ student will probably 
brake too early, or brake too, late, or come to a j^rky stop; it f ;i ; ' v 
to giv6^ any instructional guides fx>r the instructor oti how to cf>r: t 
these early driving habits. In early stages af instruction, the 
majority of students cannot relate distances in feet or yardo so 
instructors have to aid the student in judging distance accordin^^, :o 
fixed objects on the roadway.. The manual should also give some 
detail that the instructor can relate to the student concerning the 
position of the foot when bYaking. An early mention of placing the 
bal 1 of the foot in the middle of the brake can eliminate learning 
through experience what t;o* do when your toe is not strong enough to 
stop the car or when your foot gets stuck between rhe brake and the 
accelerator . 
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Surveillance^ 

V 

The yery essence of safe driving is vision and-proper training 
in the use of the eyes. If instruct;or8 are npt taught how to teach, 
siiudents how to use the eye$ in driving they will never be able td- 
produce safe drivers. Although, by far, the most important area of 
driver's instruction, the Guide does not give any information on the 
eyes, their limitations, and how to teach proper us^ of the eyes. 
What is^giv^n is tojtally inadequate for instructor -preparatiPn courses 

WlMARY ' ^ . ^ ' ' 

J ■ 

To achieve uniformity for entry-level instrupt&r preparation or 

in-service upgrading, what was needed pripr^ to the development of 

the Guide and what is still needed are teacher manuals, student i/tf^rk- 

bo'oks, and course outlines. Examples . are, materials v developed in other 

areas of traffic safety under NHTSA, contracts* e:'g, , EMT X, EMT II, . 

Police Traffic Services , Driver Licencing , Motor Vehicle' Registration , 

Motor Vehicle Supervision, Crash Injury Managiement, and Traffic 

Engineering Technician. 

Those „Guid^s-were developed according to job^leveL and thje con- 
tractors studied the job responsibilities currently prevalent in the 
fields and developed manuals accordingly. Persons li^o, wished to dbtaii 
employment as ambulance drivers (EMT I) Were not required or advised 
to have prepa^ration as paramedics (EMT II). Separate and distinct 
manuals were developed and separate and distinct courses were recom- 
m*;nded for preparation in each separate and distinct Job level of 
responsibility. In Driver Licensing and Motor Vehicle^ Registration, 
£ne ,same approach was used. Perspns wishing to become Motor Vehicle 
Registration Clerks. or Driver License Exaqiiners were not trained as 
motor vehicle- administrators or supervisors nor did the manuals 
redomm^d they should receive ; -^r^h trainings 

- However, in the Guide for Teacher Preparation , in Driver Education, 
for both the ^econdkry scjiools and the commercial driving schools, the 
^Gaide recommends supervisors level aryl- management level training for 
^all persons entering the fields intloding entry-level instructorar. - 
The misinterpretations of the purpose and proper u&e of the Guide 'are 
ntiopally arrived at or aflsumed- by persoiie involved in the project, 
I /ou send the Commercial School Edition to a community college that 
- shea to initiate courses for driver training instructors and tell 
hem these are the NHTSA*s curriculum guidelines for adequate pre- 
paration of these potential instructors » the curriculum designers 
will reasonably assume that all driving instructors teaching in- 
vehicle must know how to manage a large driving school, and how to 
qelect,' screen, train and supervise othei?^instructors prior to being 
licensed and employed as in-vehicl^ instructors. 



According to PairO^ the Ohlone College projegt director, 

only tn the preparatfon of driver education and tralniffig teachers 
for public high school programs in conformance with public educational 
credent tailing sJ^stertBls this "shotgun" approach used. 'fhis approach 
has been questioned by people in driver education an4 traffic safety 
fur years, particularly people from private driver draining schools- 
It is felt that more practical, "pertinent to the job function" 
training should be givejpL to achieve quality and improve private and 
public driver Inst rue titjpi programs- Professional schools will not 
accept or use this "shoCgun" approach ariftlywill not support programs 
that take this approach- Their premise ha^ beerf validated by the 
rasu^s of the California Driver Training Evaluation Study conducted 
by Dr, Margaret Jones of the Institute for Traffic and Transportation 
Engineering at the University of Southern California^ under tbS e^uspices 
of the California Department of Motor Vehiclas. , This study s'tates 
that training given by commercial instructors waff "siiperior on all 
training variables" when comjiared to the in-vehicle . itlstruc tion givert^ 
by jtrcdentialled public high school teachers- Prior to the California 
Drir^J'er Training Evaluation Study, the Department of -Motor Vehicles in 
the state of Washington, under tiie direction of Dqug Toms, former' 
Director of tlHTSA and then Director of Motor ^ehicles for Washington, 
conducted a similar study which verified thatr students trained by 
^commercial schools had a lower accident rate than stt^dents who received 
training in the (iublic high school programs. If the quality of driver 
instruction is to be improved these basic facts must be taken into 
cons*iderat ion and instructor preparation programs planned accordingly. 

A DDITIONAL NOTES ' 

The Guide is lacking in emphasis on psychology of learning^ 
piactice teaching, and approach to teaching. 

While possibly not in the scope of this Guide, instrucciorv ( l 
commercial drivers of autos, trucks and buses is needed lor ^^ood, 
ins t rue tor preparation for private schools . 

A^thout;h it: may be desirable to have all entry-level Inst rut. lo/ - 
complete this full curriculum prior to employment as a licenfi(*(i iuc 
St: ruct o*^s . this cannot be achieved under the current 0t*indard^^ /iikj 
regulations governing driver Instruction for private rchoolj: I'r . i 
!^chools do nepd and wish improved eptry-level ut andardu atul ui>r,i 
professional knowledge and competence in the flt>ld Th 1^4 , drr; i - 
P.oal can rapidly be attained through greater availability of 
t lonal programs throughout the United States- 
Courses should be offered according to job categories filmilar t r * 
categories outlined in this report. If this approach is not taken, 
many courses or programs will falter. This afxproach Is In accord 
with servicing the needs of communities and continuing education 
po 1 icles . 
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In- many states, driver instructor programs will not^e^ hig 
volumte, heavy demand courses, but {it is an area of education in 
which cornmunity colleges can and shoylti institute courses. If 
coimnunity colleges initiate complete traffic safety manpower 
training programs with driver instructor training courses as 
a part of the umbirella, the traffic safety programs will be very 
successful in the majority of statesj 
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C. ESSEX JSOLLEGE REPORT 

1. Siniilarlties with Ohlone College project. 

Both projects were started late due to various technical' dif- 
ficulties and neither prografe had enough promotional time at the 
initation of the project. .This also did not allow for adequate pre- 
paration of the curriculum and advance promotion of the program ^iLfeti 
the private driver training schools 

Both projects were dealing with the same population, personnel 
for private driver training schools . However , the differences in 
the two states are^ quite extensive. Instructor preparation'' courses 
in Mew Jersey are not as conducive to professional training of 
instructors as^ those required in California. California has some 
of the better regulations for driver training schools. Programs for 
instructor preparatidti are strongly supported by the majority of the 
<3riving schools in California and the schools are not threatened 
by this type of program because licensed instructors still need to 
teach 1,000 hours prior to receiving a license to operate a driver 
training school. ^ 

' ' ' ' " i 

Neic^her state has sufficient incentives for instructors and 
school personnel to go into in-depth preparation to become licensed \ 
driver traiij^ng^nstructors . BOth'^ states require minimal, forty 
hour and hix.ty hour, preparation prior to licensing. In New Jersey, 
forty hour ^preparation prioV to licensing allows persops to either 
go into' instruction or open their o'wn driving school. 

-J 

The curricula of the two colleges, especially the special tech- 
nical coursesji'of the two colleges, atre basically the same. One 
^ i^ma Jor exception the use of m-vehicle instruction which will be 
%\t^discussed ^n-.~th^_next section of this report . 

I ; " 

2/ .Differences with Ohlone Project. 

The project at Ohlone College appeared to enjoy more endorse- 
' ment and support from private driver training schools- The Oh|on<^ 
project was able to offer in-vehicle instruction in preparation of 
■tneir instructors on tbis project which is a m^jor factor. in trnin 
Ing instructors ^for private driver training schools. At Essex Comm 
College they were unable to offer iD-vehicle instruction. A'ccorOM j. 
po Essex County College personnel, this factor tended to lose supn^rt 
tooof the private industry. Since over ninety percent of the instruc- 
tion programs for private driver training schools is in-vehicle instruc- 
tion, programs for preparation of instructors for private driver train- 
ing schools that do not provide similar experiences will seldom, if 
-ever, obtain enthusiastic support from the private industry. The 
majority of private driving schools spend approximately fifty percent 
of their instructor training. time in and around vehicles developing 
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the various aspects of the instructor's driving and iniatrliction 
techniques specifically for the vehicle. Because this cannot 
be done without extensive vehicle work, California requires a 
combination of for ty-hour classroom programs and twenty hour in- 
vehicle instruction prior to licensing in California., 

Although the traveling distance for students appears to be 
^ greater at the Ohlone College program, Ohlone is situated in a 
rural area that is more accessible and attractive for evening 
stiudents. This factor may have been a major limiting factor of 
evening enrollment at Essex College. 

D. DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

Neither project spent extensive time developing instructional 
aids nor was extensive time called for in these areas. The driver 
education and training field has developed extensive slides, films, 
magnetic traffic boards, felt boards, posters, and other instruc- 
tional aids for classroom and i^- vehicle settings . Materials used 
at^ the Ohlone College project were standard driver education and ■ 
training aids already on the market and available from various 
suppliers in the field. A good many transparencies of student 
instruction records , advertising, yellow-page ads, and inter-, 
office forms were developed at Ohlone. Three hundred slides on 
various driving manuevers were copied frbm a local driving school 
with their permission , for use in the program. Films were ut ilized 
On loan b^sis from the National Safety Council library, AAA library, 
^nd from local driving school film libraries. The National Safety 
^ Council' s Defensive Driving Instructional Kit was purchased by \ 
the college, with film, for use in both Che basic and the advanced 
defensive driving courses. No additional hardware or software was 
purchased for use in the project. Standard textbooks and teachers 
manuals were utilized for the p: .ject and they were found to be ade- 
quate. Textbooks and other supplemental reading materials recommended 
and utilized by the students in the program are listed as part of^the 
course outlines in this report . Office forms , charts > statistical 
analysis charts and other -driver training management forms and 
information available from ^he NAPDEA were utilized in the Driving 
School Management course . 

everal in-vehicle teaching aides: student instruction records 
intersection and freeway diagrams distributed by the NAPDEA were 
Llized in the courses and were recommended for use by students in 
t ne class. Also the New Drivers Guide, published by the NAPDEA for 
i :i-vehicle instruction, was recommended as part of the Fundamental 
nf Driver Instruction course. 
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E INTERFACE WITH CALIFORNIA SAFETY AND EDUCATION AGENCIES 
1, CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLES 



The California Department of Motor Vehicles Supports the 
instructor training proj ect at Qhlohe College . George Treco , 
Miinager of Special Services, and his staff, who license and 
supervise private driver training schools , were invited to 
participate as part of the advisory committee.. Close com- 
munications axid exchange of information with the DMV were 
maintained throughout the proj ect . Since the California 
Department of Motor Vehicles had established the regulation 
to require a forty hour classroom and twenty hour in-vehicle 
program for all persons prior to becoming licensed to teach 
driving in California, the Department Supports a public 
institution making this program available to private schools 
throughout the Bay Area. Prior to this project,* a few of the 
larger schools conducted training programs for their instruc- 
tors, Some of the programs were open for other schools, but 
many school owners were concerned about sending their pro- 
spective employees to other schools for qualifying training.. 

2. OFFICE OF TRAFFIC SAFETY 

The Governor's Office of Traffic: Safeety was contacted and 
notified of the initiation of this program and any support or 
endorsement for the program was requested. The Office of 
Traffic Safety, .although supportive of the program, was unable 
to offer any further aid at time. At the present time, 
the California Office Qf Traffic S:5f^ty appeals to be more 
enfor^^ement than education oriented. 

3. . CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES: STATE OFFICE 

The Chancellor*sof fice of the California Community Colleges 
was notified of the program. Their major concern appeared to be 
whether or not this was an appropriate program to initiate at 
the community college level since the certification pourses for 
teachers in traffic and driver education were currently being 
conducted at the four-year state universities. It was clarified 
that this program ,waa for persons who wished to become state - 
licensed instructors with private driving training schools and 
the program was not going to be in competition with the public 
school credent ialing program in the four -year universities . " This 
eliminated their reservations . 

4. CALIFORNIA DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The Vocational and Technical Education Division of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Education was notified and approval obtained 
prior to the initiation of the program. 
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F. ' INTERFACE WI,TH T?IADE >ND PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 



Throughout the duration of the piroject, close contact was kept 
with driving schools in California, parCtcularly in the Northern 
area. Notices of classes were^sent to all schools in Northern 
California approximately two to three weeks T^rior to each quarter. 
Schools sent in prospective instructors for the basic Fundamentals 
of Driver Instruction course, which is required for a license to 
teach driving in California . But few schools encouraged their 
personnel to enroll in the advanced courses of instruction. The ' 
majority of students in the advanced course of instruction were 
persons who took, the basic course to obtain an instructor's 
license and decided to continue for a Certificate of Achievement. 
The program did draw students from driving schools from a fifty 
mile radius into some of the advanced courses, but their attend- 
ance was sporadic due to evening schedules and normal work require- 
ments at private driver training schools . 

A major problem personnel with private driver training schools- 
encounter wh^n attempting to take additional courses is their 
constantly changing schedules and long hours with private , schools , 
The number^ 9^jd_type of students a private school has varies con- 
siderably from month to month. One week a school will be heavily 
scheduj^^^cvf day and weekend lessons and the following week there 
wLll -.be' heavy schedule of evening courses - This fluctuation 
of schedules for instructors and school owners makes it difficult 
for the majority of personnel to commit themselves to long-term 
training programs and fixed schedules. 

The North-American lytof essional Driver Education Association 
was kept informed of progress on the project. NAPDE^ members 
strongly supported the program and are anxious to see projects 
such as this conducted in othei states. 

The Driving" School Association of America was organized atid 
initiated during the first year of the project at Ohlop^ College. 
Member schools received promotional mailers and information on^ 
the project as well as other schools. t 

^ IMPACT OF PROGRAM ON PRIMARY GROUPS 

> INDUSTRY 

Although the industry supported programs '"for instructor pre- 
, paration, they were relpctant to strongly endorse any program, 
and thereby become locked into an institution for instructor 
nrpnaration, before they Vould see whether the program was going 
to Hinder or aid their current operation. When a ready source 
of qualified instructoTBv who met the qualifications for state 

^nses in- California became available, they began to support 
the program more readily and used the college as a source of 
training for potential instructors and other personnel/ 
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2 . STUDENTS 



During the two year period 367 students enrolled in DTI courses. 
They ranged in age from eighteen to si^cty. The average mean age was 
twenty-eight. Seventy-five percent Were men and twenty-five percent 
women. The educational acMevement of the students ranged from high 
school graduate to three years of college completed. 

Fifty-five enrolled in the Commercial Dr ivin^^^lfning Instructor 
Program, None of the students^ completed the AA degree during the 
two year pilot project because most of the students were working and 
taking courses part-time . Twenty- five students have completed a 
Certificate of Achievement in Driver Training Instructor. There are 
currently 135 traffic safety majors at the' college in DTI and other 
Traffic Safety areas that have started at the college as a. result 
of this project. ^ 

3. OHLOUE COLLEGE 

Besides being -one of the initiating colleges for the instructor 
training program, Ohlone College has established a traffic safety 
department and plans to offer several different Certificate3 of 
Achievement and Associate Degrees in the traffic safety area. At 
the present time Ohlone College. is offering Certificate of Achieve- 
ment and Associate of Arts degree for Driving Training Instructors, 
Certificate of Achievement in Pupil Transportation^ and. a Certificate 
of Achievement and Associate of Arts degree in Driver License Examiner 
and Driver Improvement Analyst. Programs for several other areas 
of traffic safety manpower are planned in the Traffic Safety Depart- 
ment. Traffic Safety Department courses listed in the Fall, 1975 
catalog are in Appendix VII. 

4. COMKUNITX ^ ' jA 



Altihough" the Ohlone Qollege Board of Trustees was reluctant at 
the start to initiate a program in an unproven area, the community 
and the Board of/jTrustees have become supportive of the program. 
The initial reluctance was offset in part because it was possible to 
initiate additiotSal vocational education programs without large 
expenditures ^of funds. The Board of Trustees also found that a 
definite need in the community was served by the, new program, 

5. STATE AGENCIES \\ 

The State agency aflUcted directly by the program at Ohlone 
College is the CalifornfeiV Department of Motor Vehicles. The Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles of all the programs being offered^ 
They were hopeful that institution would offer, the required 
instructor training cou^J^^ so that it would be available to the public 
at no charge> The DMV iff desirous of having* the DTI and DLE courses 
offered aL community colleges statewide . DMV administr'ators encouraged 
and aided in the development of the Driver Improvement .Analyst program. 
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6, ^ OTHER COMHUNITY COLLEGES 



-There have been several inquiries from other contfnunity colleges 
in Cfilifornia and throughout the United States on traffic and 
tr0nspor tat ion programs. Requests for course outlines and other 
data on course offerings have been fulfilled whenever possible- The 
final report of this project and appendices will become available 
through National Technical Information Service. This will satisfy 
most requests for information. 

H, CONCLUSIONa 

The project at Ohlone College supports the contention that there 
is a need for instlructor training programs and that private driver 
training schools support the establishment of programs such as this 
throughout the United States. But it is also clear that the length 
and comprehensiveness of the programs muse vary with the immediate 
job goals of che'jStudents . That is, a two-year program is unrealistic 
for someo^ie interested only in obtaining a job*as a commercial driv- 
ing school instructor * 

The project also shows that an instructor training program of 
traffic safety alone is an insufficient -"basis for community colleges 
who wish to initiate courses in traffic safety. Community colleges 
must seriously consider a broader set of courses and programs, such 
a6 traffic safety and highmju^af ety manpdwer training curricula.* When 
instructor training courses are offered as a^part of the total traffic 
safety manpower training program, they are a viable part of traffic 
safety offerings. Colleges must rely on adequate student flow to cover 
their costs of operation and the demand for specific instructor train- 
ing courses is not strong enough for a department to stand on its own. 
There is considerable overlapping in training needs for persons who 
wish to be instructors and those wishing to become driver license 
examiners , fleet safety supervisors , accident investigators , and 
other areas of traffic safety* manpower . By using the umbrella approach 
of offering traffic safety manpower training courses below the bacca- 
laureate, degree , many community colleges will be able to maintain an 
adequate supply of students to support Commercial Driving School 
Instructor Programs. 

There is a need for ent::y-level traffic safety manpower training 
I r ^rrams in community colleges.^ The3e are not in conflict with 
r jr-year college or university programs. University programs spe- 

ialize in graduate studies. There is a definite need for community 
colleges to enter into traffic safety manpower training as a source 
^f sub-baccalaureate degree education and training for traffic safety 
manpower. These programs may lead to four-^rear college or university 
^rof^rams in traffic safety. But this would not be the primary pur- 
puoc of community college courr:cs and progr4ms. The primary purpos.e 
is , preparation of people for job opportunities in the Commercial ^ 
' ' 'ing School Instructor fiield . 
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APPENDIX I 
MEMBERS OF THE OHLONE COLLEGE 
DRIVER TRAINING INSTRUCTOR ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



ThomaS M. Cheney 
President 

A'Cheney Bros. Driving School Inc. 
(former President of the NAPDEA) 

Kred Cofime 
Supervl Bor 

Driving School Program for 
No rt hern California 

Clhar Les H , Foreman 
Owner 

I**oreman Auto 'Driving School 

John (joerlitz, Jr. 
Director 

t-Z Driving School and 
Treasurer, NAPDEA 
(former President of the Driving 
School Association of California) 

(George R. Hensel 
i*rcsident 

A-California Driving School and 
President 

Driving School Assa of America 

Dave Henshaw 
Directqr 
\ Key Driver Training, ^ 

Andrew Korim 

Specialist in Occupational Education 
American Association of Community 
and Junior Co L Leges 

George Treco 
.Manager 

Driving School Program ' 
Dt?pt . of Motor Vehicles, Sacramehto 



James F . Viv tan 
Director 

National Truck School and 
Pres Ident 

Driving School Association of California 



Jtjhr^ hrennan 
Owner 

Ala^ieda County Driving School 
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APPENDIX II 
^LIST OF INSTRUCTORS 



GJtAF, SA^^JEL; director of the handicapped instruction program 
for Key Driver Training Schools, specialist in training of the 
handicapped driver , baccalaureate degree , ^ 

HALULA, PAUL project director; teaches the majority of the 
courses in. the project; involved in Instructor training and 
administration of driver training schools for eight years; 
national representative for private driver training schools 
in Cal iforni^ for four years; masters degree, 

HENSHAW; DAVID: director of Key Driver Training School, one 
ol the largest driving schools in the Bay Area; Involved In 
private driver training school field as an instructor manager , 
and school owner for approximately fifteen years; three years 
college. 

IJ\UE, JOHN: currently employed as a public high school driver 
education and training teacher; formerly worked as an Instructor 
and instructor-trainer for private schools In the Bay Area; earned 
credential in driver education and trainings taught for private 
driver training schools f'or approximately six years* while obtain* 
iny, public school credential; is now employed full time with a 
f ul 1 high school program, 

WADE, HARRY: driver and instructor for Greyhound Bus Lines for 
18 years i training director for several schools In the Bay Area; 
considered one of the top instructor-trainers In driver training 
in the Bay Area; 'two years lav rchool, 

WILSON. WILLIAM: currently employed full-time as a public high 
school driver training as simulator instructor ; began teaching 
driver training with private driving schools approximately 15 
years ago ; earned credential in traffic safety education; employed 
in a public high school program for nine years; baccalaureate dfegr 



APPENDIX III 
DRIVER TRAINING INSTRUCTOR COURSES OFFERED 

AND 

STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 1973-75 



QUARTER 
F^ill 73 



Winter 74 



S Ting 74 



Sumnier 74 
rail 74 



Winter 74 



Spring 75 



COURSES OFFEND 

DTI 5A Fund, of Driver Instruction 
DTI 5B Fund. of-'Driver Instruction 
DTI 12 Advanced Defensive Driving 

Students enrolled 41. 

DTI 1 Intro to Traffic Safety 
DTI f Fund, of Driver Instruction 
DTI lOA Tech. of Instr--Classroom 
DTI 15 Atypical Driver-" 
Coop. Ed. 

Students enrolled 58 

DTI 5 Fund, of Driver Instruction 
DTI 12 Advanced Defensive Driving 
DTI 17 Driver Instruction Supervision 
DTI 20 Driving School Management 

Students enrolled 65 

DTI 5 Fund, of Driver Instruction 

DTI 5 Fund, of Driver, Instruction 

DTI 1 Intro to Traffic Safety 

DTI lZ/*ffdvanced Concepts 

DTI VOB Tech. of Instruct ion-In-Vehicle 

DTI 101 Special Project? 

- Students enrolled 82^ 

DTI 5 Fund, of Driver Instruction 
DTI lOA Tech. of Instr- -Classroom 
DTI 12 Advanced Concepts 
CE9451 Cooperative Ed. 
DTI 103 Special Projects 

Students enrolled 52 

DTI 5 Fund, of Driver Instruction 
DTI 17 Driver Instr. Supervision 
DTI 20 Driving School Management 
Coop. Ed. 
Special Pr6jects 



UNITS 

3 
3 
3 



3 
4 
3 
3 
4 



4 
3 
3 
3 



4 
3 
3 
3 
1 



4 
3 
3 
4 
3 



4 
3 
3 
4 
3 



STUDENTS 

26 
26 
16 



24 
24 
44 
28 
24 



41 

27 
17 
16 



22 

24 

16 

29 
20 
8 



27 
10 
23 

6 

9 



18 
14 
13 
8 

5 
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APPENDIX IV 
COURSE OUTLIi^lLS^'^ 
TS 1 INTRODUCTION TO TRAFFIC SAIFETY 



I. Scope of Traffic Safety Activities (Part I and XX, Section C)^ 

A. Statewide 

1. Highway safety problems ' 
'2. Highway safety programs ' ' 

B . Nat ionwlde 

1 . Highway safety problems 

2. Highway safety programs 

C. State Compacts 

1 . Functions 

2 . Effectiveness 

II. Delineations of Traffic dnd Transportation 

A. United States Department of Transportation 

1. Origin , . ^ . . 

2 . Function ^ . . 
^ 3. Funding ^ ' 

4, Divisions < \ 

5^ Means of standardizing states 



III Traffic Safety Education 

A. Public Sector 

B. Private Sector 

C. Quasi Public Safety Agencies ' 

D. National Association activities 

IV Enforcement (Part I)^ ^ 

A. City 

1. Police Traffic Services 

2. Traffic Courts ' 

B. County. > 

C. State ^ 

1. Vehicle Registration ^ 

2 . VehicJ^e Inspection 

D. Federal 

V Driver Licensing (Part I)^^ 

A. Goals or Objectives 

B . Pr^^ t ical appl Icat ion 
^ C. State Compacts 

^ D . Federal involvements 

VI. Aatntnlstration (Part I)^ 
A. Citv 
li. ^County 

C. Statewide 

1 Highway Safety WPrk Program 
2. Governor's Highway Safety Representatives 

D. Federal 
1. Hicrhway Safety Act 1966 

2 liLional Highway Traffic Safety Administration 

^Referenc''r^ to NHTSA r;uide' for Teaciier"^ Preparation in Driver Education 
Commercial School Edit ion' 
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tS 10 FUtlDAlIENTALS OF DRIVER TRA-INING 



I. Need for training dn accordance with state requirements for 
instructor ' s 1 icense 

A, Standardization of driving instruction offered by 
professional driving schools 

Developing the instructor's teaching ability^-. _ 

C, To achieve and maintain a prescribed level of instrucrbioa,.__ 
for student drivers 

D, Review and discuss Division 5, Chapter 1, Section 1110 
. through 1112 of the California Vehicle Code 

E, Review and disciiss Title 13, Sections 100,40 through / . 
400,30 of the C,A,C, - , ^ 

II. Qualifications of a professional driving instructor (Part Hp 

Section B)* 

A. Traits necessary to be a prof essional instructor 

1. Knowledge of traffic laws. ^ 

2. Knowledge of^ safe driving practices 

3, Ability to communicate 

4. Ability to analyze problems . . 

5, Professional attitude 

6, Patience and understanding 
7\ Desire to set a gopd example 

B. Individual Characteristics 

1. Personal Hygiene - ^ 

2y Attire ^ ^ ^ ' 

3 . Posture . 

4. Voic^ ■ . ^ ^ 
5 1 Language 

C. Characteristics as a representative of the industry 

l| Promote*" safety ' ' ^ 

a, . By actions and exanfples 

b. By communication 

2 . Deportment 

a. In school office 

b , %n vehicle ' - . 
3,, Relationship with D,M.V, personnel 

U . Terminology 

5. Recordkeeping 
r a. Accuracy 

i b. Legibility , . / ^ ^ 

\ ^ c . Neatness 

d. Importance 

6. Promptness in meeting* appointment's 

7. Maintenance of training vehicle 

a , Appearance. 

b , Mechanical Condition 

HI First aid relating to vehicle accidents 





A. Fme^ 


^rncy treatment for 




1. 


Bleeding 




t-^ 


Tmoaired breathing 




- 3. 


Shocks ^ ^ 




4. 


Fainting and dizzy spells 




5. 


Burns 




6. 


Seizures 




7 . 


Fractures 



Responsibility and liability 
O 32 , ^» 
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IV. Teaching techniques foK^Drlver Education (Part II, Section C)* 

A. Teaching plan , 
1 ^ What should be t>kught? 

2. What shoiUd be the sequence? 

3. Developing the lesson plan 

4. The learning process, ^ 

5. Developing habits / 
\ 6. Student motivation 

\ 7 . \ Ins true tor -student communication (terminology, feedback) 

B. Teaching tec^hnlques " ^ ^ 
• ^ f 1 / Explanation 

2. Diagrams and visual aids 

3 . Demonstrations 

4. Questions * 

a. To get attention 

b. To get feedback - ^ - 

c. T<g) reinforce previous Information glVen 

5. Running commentary 

6. Silent solo drive / 

7. Building student confidence 

C . Student evaluation 

1. Laying oyt &he. route ^ / 
'2. Forms for scoring J 

3 . Methods for scoring y 

4. Time allotted for evaluation 

D. Handling student problems. 

1. Detecting alcohol and drugs ■ . . , 

2. Emotion and temperment - how they affect learning ability 

3. Duration and frequency of- Instruction (classroom and 
In the car) > 

4; Physical disabilities i 

5. Advanced age and Its Infirmities |> 

6. Language differences 

V. The driving privilege, Ucvrsing and controls (Part I)^ 
A . Classified licenses 

1. Descriptions (Class 1,2,3/4 atid Instruction permits) 

2 . Qualifications 

a. Age* (proof of age , required under 22 years)^ ^* 

b. Requirements iot minors (Driver Education and 
Driver Training) 

c . Physical 

1. Referrals to specialists ' . ' 

3. Tests required and their purpose 

a . , Vision 

b. Hearing " ' 
c^ Laws- and traffic signs 

L. Written \, . 

2. Oral ^ ^ 

3. Spanish 

d. Driving Skills 
'l. , Skill test 

2. Traffic 
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B . Restrictions X 

l\ Corrective Ifense 3 

2. Hand controls, etc. 

3 . Hours of daylight 

4. P^rea ji ' " 

5. Limited term 

C. Violation point count " 
1; Effect on driving privilege 

2r Effect on license terra 
3. Effect on insurance 

D. Department of Motor Vehicles actions 

1 . Driver Improvement 
a. Hearings 

Formal 
' 2 . Informal 
GEM (Group Education Meeting) 

2. Cancellation 

3. Suspension 
' 4. Revocation 

5 . Probation 

a. Negligent operator 

b . . Medical 

E. Financial Responsibility 

1 . Insurance 

2. Proof requirements 

a, Min^s^s (custody) 

b . Assigned risk 

3. Security following accident 

4. AcoaderTE^^sr^epbrts - D.M.V. records 

Rules of the road ind civil liability relat^ing to owning 
and operating motor vehicles ■ ^ 

A. Rules of the road 

1, Obedience to and effect of traffic laws 

2, Traffic signs, signals, and markings 

3, Driving, overtaking, and passing 

4 , Right of way 

5, Pedistrians rights and duties 

/ 6. Turning, stopping and signalling 

7 , Speed laws 

8. Special stops required 

.9. Stopping, standing ^d parking 

10. Public offenses \ 

B. Civil li3bility 

Motor vehicle equipment and maintenance (Part III, Section D) 

A, Equipment "requirements^ 

B. Condition and maintenance 

1 . Tires- 

2. Braking systems 

a. > Service 

b. Parking 

3. Lights ^ [ 

4 . Steering 

40 ' ; 
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5. Engine 

a. Ignition system 

b. Fuel system 

c. Cooling system 

6. Clutich 

7. Transmission 

8. Drive shaft 

9. Differential 
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VIII. Physical and r^^l Capabilities of Drivers (Part III, Section D)* 
A< ^ Physical ca|*&bilities " 

, 1. Test methods and equipment- Changes due to fatigue 
drugs (medication) , age > illness > speed > lighting., 
* ^ etc; , and how to compensate 
2. Visi^on ^ 

a< Acui,ty \ - 

b. Peripheral vision 

c. Depth perception V 
d< Color vision 

.e< Night vision 

* X\ Recovery from glare 
3/ Hearing 

a* Conditions affecting hearing 
Nl< Open windows ^ 
\ 2 . Drugs, (medications) 
3. Radios ' 

^ 4< Motor 'reflexes ' ' 

a. Response to stimuli 

1< Eye to brain to muscle to action 
2. Stopping distance 

B. Mental capabilities 

1< Alertness (Get the big picture) 
a- Effect of drug?^. 
" b. Effect of fatigue 
" C-, ■ Effect of illness 

-d." Effect of age . 
2. Reading the total traffic environment 
3- Attitudes - def ensil^^^driving 

a. The "Golden Rjile">f driving 

1 . Courtesy 

2 . Helpfulness . 
4. Knowledge 

^ a. Of th6 machine 

b. Of the natural laws 

c. Of traffic laws ^ 

d . Of physical limitations and changes 

. La* Physical laws affecting thp operation of vehicles 
"A- Natural laws and driving 

B- The forces of gravity . \ 

C. Inertia and energy 

1. Potential energy 

2. Kinetic energy 

D. The force 6f friction 

E* Centrifugal and centripetal forces 
F. Force of impact . ^ 

41 ■ ' 
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Student orientation to motor vehicle features and control 
(Part III, Section A)* 

A. Instrument Panel 

1 . Fuel indicator 

2. Oil pressure indicator 

3. Temperature indicator ' 

4 . Generator , . * 

5. Speedometer 
, 6 . Odometer 

7. High beam indicator ^ 

8. Kilometer 

B. Controls 

1* Foot brake pedal 

,2. Clutch pedal (manual shift only) 

3 . Parking brake 

4: Accelerator pedal 

5. Gear shift lever 

6. Steering wheel 

7. Ignition switch 

8. Starter / 

C. Safety features ^ 

1 . Adjustable seates 

2. Mirrors 

3 . Seat belts 
4* Door locks 
5 , Horn 

6* Emergency flasher lights 

7. Low beam-high beam dimmer switch 

8. Windshield washer and w^-pers 

9. Ventilators 

10. Defroster 

11. Instrument panel light 

12. Dome light 

13 . ' Sun visors 

14. * Air bags 
15- Bumpers 

Teaching Driving ^Skills (Part III, Section B)* 
A. Eye discipline 

B/ Caution prior to moving the vehicle 

1. Mirrot-s and lock doors 

2 . Traffic, pedis trians, etc - 
C. Starting and stopping 

Steering 

1. Power 

2. Manifal 

E. Traffic signs and signals 

F , Signals 

1 . Arms 

2 . Mechanical 

' ' - 42 - 
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G, Right turns 

H, 'Left turns 

I, Backing 

J . Tupiabout and" U-Turns 
K. Lane" position 
X;. Lane changes 
M. Choice of proper lane 
1 , Passing 
' 2, Acceeding to speed 

3 . - Restricted 

4. Turning 
Driving ist traffic 

1. RightSDf way 

2 . Following* distances 

3. Emergency vehicles 
0. . Hill driving 

1, Parking on hills 
?. Starting on hills 
3. Stopping on hills 
P . ^Parking 

1. Parallel parking 

a. Unobstructed curb 

b. Between cars 

2. Diagonal parking 

3. Ninety degree parking 
Q. Freeway driving 

1 , Entering - acceleration 

2, Choice of lane 

3. Following distances 

4. Coping wjth emergencies 



b. Mechanical' failure 
c ^ Tire failure 
d. Flares 

5. Route planning 

6 . Existing - deaccelerat ion 
Adverse dondit ions 

1. Rain 
2 Fog 

3^ Ice and snow i 
6, Sunglare 

5 . High winds 

6. Condition of pavement 

7. Foreign materials on roadway 
S . Nightffldriving 

1. Reduced visibility , 

2 . High beams 

3. One light on a vehicle 

Tp aching defensive driving (Part III , Section B) * 
Analyzing the traffic situation 

B. Space cushion driving 

C. Development of seeing habits 

D. Visual clues 

E. Utilizi*:^ visual clues to anticipate driver behavior 
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TS llA TECHNIQUES OF INSTRUCTION - CLASSROOM 



Course 'Outline 

r 

I. Standardized diagrams and symbols in Driver Education (Part II, 
Section C fit D)^ 

A, Chalk board 

B, Charts - ^ ^ 

C, Negatives for overhead projectors 

D, Slides ' ^ 

E, Other available equipment - 

II. Audio-visual equipment and proper use of each (Part II, Section CfitD)^ 

A. Film projectors^; 

B , Slide projectors 

C. Overhead projectors 

D. Cut Bways 

E , Magnetic traffic boards 

F, Models 

III- Classroom instruction materials available for Driver Education 

A , Charts and schematics 

B, Movie films ^ 

C, Film st;:ips 

D, Tapes 

E , Supplements ; special sequential learning programs on specific 
areas of the Driving Task 

IV, Maintaining Student interest 

A, Large and small classes 

B, Varied interest of student from different areas of traffic 
safety.' 

Student projectis 

D, Cl^ss projects 

E, Field trips 

V, Safety specialists speakers who are availabTe^nd how to , 
arrange for speakers 

A, Department of Motor Vehicles 

B, Police Department or Highway Patrol 

C, Safety Council 

D, Fleet Safety Supervisor 

E , • Greyhound • . 

F, Airline personnel ' ^ 

VI, Parent Participation (Part II, Section D)* 

A, Make parents knowledgeable of correct driving procedures 

B. Encourage parents to change old driving habits 
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TS IIB TECHINQUES OF INSTRUCTION - IN VEHICLE 



Course Outline 

I. Peculiarities of the Various Makes of Automobiles During 
Instruction 

A. Automobiles (domestic) 

B. Import Automobiles 

C. Automcitic transmissions and power equipment 

D. Standard shifts and positive steering 

E. ^ Recommended equipment for instruction vehicles 

IL^ Dual Control Equipment and Other Instruction Accessories (Part II, 
^ Section C)^ ^ ^ 

A. Hydraulic and mechanical dual, control brakes 

B . Accelerators 

C. Dual control steering ^ 

D. Mirrors and other accessories 

E. Front seats and other safety equipment 

III. Equipment fot the Physically Handicapped (Part II, Section D)^ 

A. Brake and accelerator controls 

B . Seat construction ' 

C, Special mirrors needed 

D, Special equipment available for the physically handicapped 

IV. Instructing in a Moving^ ^ehicle (Part II, Section C)^ 

A. Off-street teaching and hazards 

B. Light traffic 

C. Heavy downtown traffic 

D . Expressway driving ^ 

E. Freeway driving 

F. Country roads 

G. Visual clues to anticipate student behavior ' 

c;iving Instruction While the Vehicle is in Motion 

Need for precise instructions that do not distract the driver 

B. Anticipation of misunde:[:stood instruction 

C. Correcting" Maneuvers 

n. Proven concepts in instruction and directions 

Student repetition of instructions before initiating maneuver 

instructing in Defensive Driving 

A. Analyzing the traffic situation while instructing 

B. Space Cushion driving 

C. Development o5 proper seeing habits 

D . Visual clues 

'*tiU vng visual clues to anticipate driver behavior 
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^ li^q^ DRIVER EDUCATION - ADVANCED CONCEPTS 



Course Outline 



\ 



I. Teaching Defensive Driving (Part III, Sey;tion A,B,C,D)^ 
A. Analyzing the traffic situation 
Space cushion driving 

C. Developmient of 'seeing habits 

D. Visual clues , ^ 

Utilizing visual clues Co anticipate driver behavior 

II. Dtiving Task Analysis 

A. Review of the criticality of the various maneuvers in** 
the driving task 

B. Task analysis methods 

C- The development of instructional objectives 
D- Integrating the criticality of maneuvers into the teaching 
of the Ti^w and inexperienced driver 

III. Tea^ching th^ Y,icensed Driver 

A- Problems encountered that are different than teaching the 

inexperienced driver 
B- Overcoming bad habits in driving 
C- Integrating the criticality of maneuvers 

IV. Review of current research and demonstration projects in 
ehe field, ' * ^ 

A- Relevancy of research and demonstration project 
B . Objectives sought 
C* Preliminary results 

V^ Instructor Training and Quality Control of Instruction (Part II, 
Section B&D)^ 

A- Screening and selection 
Gburse content 

C- Itj^service training * ^ 

D. Methods^of quality control 
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TS 14 THE ATYPICAL DRIVER 



Course Outline 

I. Physically Handicapped (Part II» Section D)^ 

A . Degree of handicap 

B. Physical requirements to operate a motor vehicle 

C . Awareness of limitation 

D. Appropriate equipment needed on vehicle ^ 

E . Mental attitude 

II/ Specialized Equipment for Vehicle 

A. Types of equipment available 

1 . Positive and negative /features of each 

B. Additional safety equipment required and proper use of each 

C. Knowledge and experience of the student's problems in the 
use of this equipment 

D. Moving the vehicle with attached controls 

E. Special needs for frequent inspection, use and maintenance 
of controls 

III. Mentally Handicapped 
A- Functioning I .Q. 

B. Span of concentration 

C , Acceptance of responsibility 

D , Awareness of limitat iqns 

E . Learning limitations 

IV. Teaching the Senior Citizen 

A, The senior citizen as a beginning driver 

B, The senior citizen as a licensed driver 

C, The recent widow* 

D , Aging handicaps 

E, Evaluation of senior citizen as a continuing driver 
The Slow Learner 

\. Evaluating the reasons and needs of the slow learner 

B . Teaching approach 

C. Pacing and repetition of instruction 
• Evaluation 

Testing for license 
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TS 15 DRIVER INSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 



Course Out 1 tne 

I ^ Personal Select ton 

A . Test tng 

B . Screening 

C . Occupat lonal requirements 

II. Training, Needs . 

A , State requirements 

B School requirements 

C. School's Instructional program 

D School's operating procedures 

E Developing employee responsibility to student 

III RvaluaL Ion f 

A . Instruc tor 

B . Instruct Ion 

C. Evaluating Tools 

D . In-vehlcle observat Ion 

E . Ins true t lonal records 

IV, In-Service Training Programs (Part II, Section B) ''^ 

A. Weekly seminar: Value and Objectives 

B. Courses available from public and private institutions 

C . Instructor mot 1 vat Ion 

1 . On-the-job 

2. Upgrading skills 

V, Maintaining Job Satisfaction 
A. Employee Benefits 

Maintaining employee morale 
C Slmpl 1 fylng non- Ins true t lonal J ob Involvement 

D. Developing employee responsibility on the Job 

1 . School Image 

2 . Referrals 

3. Records 
Vehicles 
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TS 16 DRIVING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 



Course Outline 

I . State Requirements for a School License 

A. Physical facilities 

B . Personal records check 

C. Insurance 

D. Bonding 

E. Required Background 
^ F. Evaluation 

II. Vehicle I^easing or Purchasing 

A. Automobile 

B . Commerc ial ve hides - trucks or buses or spec ial equipment 

C . Insurance 

D . Maintenance and care of equipment 

E. Employee care and maintenance of equipment 

III. Advertising and promotion for a Small School. 

A. Classified newspaper, and other written media 

Radio and television 
C. Brochures and othet" promotional pieces 
Student and business referrals 

E . Private schools 

F . Publ ic and private agencies 

IV' Personnel Procurement' 

A, Instructor 

1 . Procurement and selection 

2. Training 

3. In-service fol low-up 

B . Office and telephone per nnel 

1. Procurement and selection 

2 . Training^ 

3 In-service fol low-up 

V Customer Relations 

A. Initial contact by telephone 
B Instructor contact in vehicle 
School foljlow-up 
' ). Supervision of instruction 

Completion and jljLcensiag of student * * ^ 

Community/Public Relations (Part II, Section D)^ 
A . Community involvement 
H Free services of school 

CummuLiity ' s use of facl''l^ies 
0. Community service announcements on radio^ television, and 

newspapers 

i\ , Promoting community proj ects ) 
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k APPENDIX V 
OHLONE COLLEGE 
DRIVER TRAINING INSTRUCTOR 
ASSOCIATE OF ARTS DEGREE 



FRESHMAN YEAR 



Fall Quarter 



Units 



*Guide 

//Communications 
QTS 1-Intro to Traffic Safety 
(aiS .lO-Fund of Driver Training 
't^^Gen Req or Elective 
PE 



Winter Quarter 



rdTS 
'.ITS 

AJ 

BA 
+Maj or 

PE 



llA-Tech of Inst/Classroom 
15-Driver Inst Supervision 
llA-Traffic Supervision 
30-Intro to Business 
Field Elective 



Spring Quarter 

laTS IIB-Tech of Inst/Vehlcle 
+Major Field Elective, 
•fr^Oen Req or Elective 
VE 



1 
4 
3 
4 
3 



3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
% 



3 
6 
6 



SOPHOMORE YEAR 

^ Fall Quarter 

@TS 12-Drlver ed/Adv. Concpt 

Spch 1-Fund of Speech 
##Math 25-Baslc Mathematics 

+Major Field Elective 
**Gen Req or Elective 



Units 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Vlnter Quarter 

(3TS 14-The- Atypical Driver 
PS 10-Baslc Government 
**Gen Req or Elective 



3 
3 
9 



Spring Quarter 



@TS 16-Drivlng School Mgmt . ^ 
Hist. 10-Basic 'History-U.S. 3 
**Gen Req or Elective ^ 
(aCE 94-Coop Ed/Vocatlonal 4 

To 



*BasecS3on counselor recommendation. • ' 

**General requirements for AAUsted on reverse side. „, , . 2 
.Major Fiel2 Electives. A. IIB. BA 25 . 35. ^Bus^33 ; ^39 . ^Hlth 2 2. 

determined by placement test. Must complete at least one 
among: Engl 21C, lA. 25; Bus 34. 
^//Requirement determined by placement test . ACHIEVER-TENT 
Icompletion entitles student to receive CERTIF^ICATE Ob ALHILVL.icm 

" (9 course - 29 units) 



//Entry level 
course from 
////Requirement 



i'" 
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. APPENDIX VI 
OHLONE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM GUIDE - WORKSHEET 
DRIVER TRAINING INSTRUCTOR 



This curriculum is designed to prepare students for entry-level pbeil ions 
ir motor vehicle driver in6truction and driver training school manage- 
ment. Rraduate6 will ^^ualify for employment as clasaroom or in-v(?hicle 
instructor6 and a6 6upervi6ors in private driver training schoole^ In 
addition to the private schools, graduates may find employment with 
certain California public 6chool diifitricto as paraprof ecAional level 
teachers of in~vehicle instruction. The program leads t& a Certificate 
of Achievement and an AA Degree and at the same time satiefies State 
of California requirements for the driver training instructor license-. 
Graduates will be eligible to apen and operate a driver training school 
once a California Department of Motor Vehicles requirement of 1000 
hours as an instructor has been . sat isf led . It should be noted that 
employrnent depends on available openings and in some cases the success* 
ful completion of an entrance examination. 



M ajor 



field (Required for Cert if icate 
of Achievement) 



TS 1-Intro to Traffic Safety 
TS 10-Fund of Driver Training 
TS llA-Tech of Ins true t ioOs-Cldss- 
room 

TS UB-Tech of Instruction-Vehicle 
TS i:^-Driver Ed-Adv Concepts 
TS 14-The Atypical Driver 
TS 15-Driver Instruction Supervsn 
TS 1 6-Driving School Management 
(;K 9^ - Cooperative Education/ 
Vocational 



3 



Support ing Courses (to complete 

major for AA 
Degree) 

AJ llA-Traffic Supervision 2 
30'Intro to Business 3 
^Spch 1 - Fundamental s of 

Speech 3 
Major Field Electives 12 



\cr i l Requirements (for AA Degree) 

'^ATURAL SCIENCES (at least one course) 
)C[AL SCIENCES (at least HIST 10 & PS 10) 
.r.A M lES (at least one course) 
'^;iNG SKILLS 
Communicat ions (Engl 21C , lA , 25 ; Bus 34) 
,^)) Math 25 (unless minimum proficiency score 

' obtained on placement t^est ) 

'\] tal units required in I-IV ^ (22) ' 



vm 

Elect ives (to complete 

a tt>tal of 90 
Uhit&) 



Units (173^-19) 



^onrs also include: Area V - 



5 I 



One yOC-TECH Course (satisfied by TSl 
Physic^ Education - 3 courses (one 
course shoul d be taken in each of the 
first three quarters in which you are 
enrolled for more than 8 units unless 
you kre 21 or older or medically 
excused) \ 
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Note "C" average (2.0) required: 

(1) in'^all courses In major field for Certificate of Achievement 

(2) In all couE^ee for the Associate in Artfl Degree 

(ia) In all courses in major 

(b) In all. supporting coursea in major 
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APPENDIX Vll 
OHLONE COLLEGE 
TRAFFIC SAFETY DEPARTMENT COURSES 
J - . 

LISTED IN THE FALL 1975 CATALOG 



Tr affic Safety - Driver' TralnlnR Instructor (lO -19) 

TS 1 Introduction to "Jraffic Safety 
TS 10 Fund, of Driver Instruction 
TS llA Techniques of Instruction'- Classroom 
TS IIB Techniques of Instruction - In-Vchicle 
TS 14 The Atypical Driver 
TS 15 Driver Instruction Supervision 
TS 16 Driving School Management 
TS 12 Driver Education - Advanced Concepts 

Traffic Safety^ Pupil Transportation (20 - 29) 

TS 20 Fund, of Schoo'l Bus Driving ^ 
TS 21 Pupil Management & Transporting the Exceptional 
Child 

TS 22 School Maintenance and Components 
TS 24 Certificate Renewal 

Traffic Safety -'^Driver Licence Examiner (30 - 39). 



TS 30 Driver Examination 5 
TS 31 Field Office Operation (Driver License Supervision) 3 

TS 32 Motor Vehicle Registration 3 

TS 33A' Driver Improvement Analyst I 3 

TS 33B Driver Improvement Analys., II o 3 

Gen era^l Driver Courses (70 - 79) ° 

TS 71 Defensive Driving Concepts ' 2 

TS 72 Beginning Rider's Motordycle Safety 2 

TS 40 Fleet Safety Supervision 3 
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Units 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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